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THE IRIS. 





By John Ruskin. 





Hast thou not seen how the Iris is set, 

Where the wings of the wind in the 
waters are wet? 

On the rush of the falls, where the 
spray rises slowly, 

Glorious and silent, 
most holy. 


like something 


So fair in its color, so faint in its 
light— 
So peacefully 


bright— 


so distantly 


constant, 


In the tumult of life, or the darkness | 


of woe, 
Is the memory of those we have loved 


long ago. 








to the 


law 


This week the amendment 
New York State child 
into effect, forbidding the employment 
. me 


labor goes 
of persons, under 16 after 7 
Until now, children have been allowed 
to work in factories till 9 P. M., and 
in stores and establishments ovher 
than factories till 10 P. M. 


Australia has abolished the canteen. 
By a law which went into effect on 
Oct. 1, regimental saloons will cease to 
exist. The canteen regime, the au- 
thors of the bill declare, had devel- 
oped so many abuses and led to so 
much drunkenness that government 
action became necessary. 





The Republican State Convention ol 
Utah overwhelmingly defeated a reso- 
lution placing the party on record as 
in opposition to the participation of 
high officers in the Mormon Church in 
politics. Some time ayo, when one 
solitary woman in the Utah Legisla- 
ture voted for Mr. Smoot, Mr. Charles 
R. Saunders drew the conclusion that 
all women were unfit to vote. Will he 
now draw the same conclusion about 
the whole Republican party, to which 


he belongs? If not, why not? 





The pressure of aroused public opin- 
ion has led the Boston school commit- 
tee to postpone the dismissal of Mrs 


Ripley for having married, and it is | 


posal to give the street railroad a 
double track in East Main street. 
| About half the men were in favor and 
| half opposed. Mrs. Hyde felt that no 
speaker had done justice to the actual 
| issue. She spoke to it. The town 
meeting applauded. By a vote of 200 
to 9 the double track was defeated. 





WITH WOMEN’S CLUBS, 


| The school children of St. Paul, 
Minn., have bought and set out 14,000 
fruit trees, through the efforts of the 
Thursday Morning Club. 


The club women of Beaufort, S. C., 
have succeeded in having 25 miles of 


hard shell-road bordered with shade 
trees, 
Mrs. Florence Kelley will address 


the Nebraska State Federation at its 
meeting in Kearney next week, and 
will also speak before the Omaha 
Woman's Club. 


The women’s clubs of Olathe, Kan., 
have secured un ordinance forbidding 
expectoration on the sidewalks and in 
other public places. A correspondent 
of the Kansas City Star writes: ‘The 
effect is splendid. Sidewalks are as 
spotless and clean a floor. The 
board of health is just as vigilant now 
as when the ordinance was first 
passed.” In Kansas, women have the 
municipal vote. 


as 








TEACHERS’ ‘SALARIES. 


Brooklyn, N. Y., 
iscarcity of teachers 
schools are short at least a hunéred 
jteachers; the eligible list is exhausted, 
and in a number of schools the pupils 
jare without regular instructors. It is 
|to be feared that Brooklyn does not 
|pay decent salaries to its teachers— 
| most of whom are without votes. 


Philadelphia 


S suffering from a 


The Brooklyn 





has raised the salaries 
of its elementary teachers fifty dollars 
all along the line, and thus done some- 
thing to wipe out the stigma of pay- 
|ing its teachers less than any other 
large city. Teachers hereafter wil! re- 
ceive $520 their first vear, instead of | 
$470. The increase will affect more 
than 3600 women, and about 160 men 


WOMEN IN THE CHURCHES, 


The revent Goneral Conference of 
the M. E. Church in Canada coincided | 
with the silver jubilee of the Methodist 
Women’s Missionary Society, and the 
result of the women's’ twenty-five 
years’ work for the heathen at the 
ends of the earth was highly praised 


by the same brethren who had object 
ed to letting women vote in the Gen- 
eral Conference on the ground thet a 
woman's place is at home. Mrs. Ross, 
the president of the society, instead of 
staying at home, appeared on the plat- 
form with a delegation of the leading 
officers, and reported the progress of 
jthe'r work. The income of the society 
is now about $90,000, and its property 


jhas increased, during the past four 
|years, by $87,576. The women man- 
age their finances so well that their 


jentire annual income is on hand at the 
beginning of the year, and they do not 
have to pay a dollar of interest. 
When it is a question of sending a 
missionary to remote and dangerous 
climes, to be eaten by mosquitoes and 
jcannibals, or slaughtered by Boxers 
or malarial fever, the most conserva- 
jtive Methodist is willing that a wo- 
|Inan should go. But when it is a ques- 
|tion of her attending a civilized Gen- 
jeral Conference within easy reach by 
railroad, and casting a vote there, the 


conservative brother is horritied, and 
prophesies that it will subvert the 
foundations. 


A Mrs. Brinker of Colorado has heen 
doing evangelistic work in North Da- 
| kota She is said to be rarely gifted. 
|So great was the interest that the men 
jleft their harvesting and threshing to 
jattend the meetings, and the moral 
jtone of whole communities has been 
changed. 


ATLANTA AND CHICAGO. 


likely that no such action will now be| 


taken. Some of the press comments 


are given in another column. 


Mrs. Alma Veasey Williams, who 
lives in a little weather-beaten cotfage 
far up among the lonesome hills of 


New Hampshire, is said to be the only 
profesional woman wood-cutter in the 
the New England woods, if not in the 
whole United States. 


Mrs. Kate Hyde of Plainville, Conn., 
a who, single-handed, de- 
feated a railroad. In recent town 
meeting, she was the only woman 
present when the elders and the young- 
sters of the village discussed a pro- 


is woman 


a 


It is certainly a. hideous thing that 
within two months in Atlanta 13 
saults or attempted assaults on white 
womer have been committed by Ne- 
groes. But if any one has an inclina- 
tion to excuse lynching and rioting on 
that ground, he can come back to a 
saner view of things by fixing his eyes 
on conditions in Chicago. Thirteen as 
jsaults on women in two months would 
| be a deplorable, but not an extraordi- 
jnary, record in Chicago. Indeed. if 
there have not been 13 assaults on lit- 
tle girls alone within half as long a 
time, our city has had unusual free- 
dom from that terrible crime. 
| Surely, as far as the crime itself is 
|concerned, it is just as hideous wheth- 
}er committed in Chicago or in Atlanta, 
| whether committed by white men or 
iby black.—Chicago Record-Herald. 


as- 











CONCERNING WOMEN. 


Mrs. Herbert H. D. Pierce, wife of 
| the new minister to Norway, is anx- 
| ious to be of as much help to her hus- 
| band as possible, and with that end 
has learned the Norwegian languag+. 
The Empress of Germany has con- 


| tributed a large sum to help found an 


than in any other country of Hurope 
except Austria and Russia. 

Queen Wilhelmina of Holland is an 
accomplished linguist. She speaks 
| French, German and English as well 
| as she does Dutch. She knows some- 
thing of Italian and Russian, and is 
also familiar with the Malay lan- 
guage. 


| institution to be devoted to the sav- 
| ing of infant life. The death rate 
| among babies in Germany is higher 


Eleanora Duse, the greatest actress 
of Italy, has refused utterly to allow 
the national celebration of her 50th 
birthday that had been planned by her 


countrymen. The celebration was to 
have been modeled after that given 


ito Ellen Terry in England, but Mme. 








Duse, in a letter to a Roman news- 
paper, while thanking her well-wish- 
ers, absolutely declines to take part in 
any celebration. 

Miss Kate M. Gordon writes from 
Heidelberg, Sept. 21: ‘‘We are hurry- 
ing on to Switzerland in fear and 
trembling that the passes may be 
closed. We will then go on to Italy. 


The early part of November will find 





DR. EMILY BLACKWELL. 


us in Paris, and we will sail for home 
from a northern port the first week 
of December. We have had a fine 








AN EARLY WOMAN PHYSICIAN. 


Dr. Emily Blackwell, one of the 
early women physicians, and for many 





years dean of the Women’s Medical 
College of the New York Luiliemary, 
will be SO years old on Oct. 38. Con- 
|ditions for women physicians have 
| changed so greatly since she began 
}her work that both incerest and in 
} struction may be foun: in an outline 


lof her life and labors, and of the dif- 
culties her and her 
| elder sister, Dr. Elizabeth Blackwell, 
| the first 
pioneered the way for women into the 


encountered by 


woman physician, who 


medical profession. 


Ancestry. 
Emily Blackwell was 

Samuel Blackwell 
Lane, the sixth in a 
children. Her father, a sugar refiner 
of Bristol, England, was highly re- 
spected for his ability and integrity. 
When he met with -business reverses 
and determined to emigrate, his fellow 
citizens offered to lend him any 
amount of money that he might wish, 
at a very low rate of interest, if he 
would remain among them. But he 
was a Liberal, and a great admirer of 
American institutions, as he imagined 
them to be. He refused to be persuad- 
ed, and in 1832 sailed for New York 
with his family. He found the reality 
of American institutions not up to his 
rose-colored ideal of them, and was 
especially distressed by the almost uni- 
versal belief in negro slavery. He and 
his family became active supporters 
of the anti-slavery movement. 

After carrying on his business for 
some years in New York, he received 
an advantageous offer to come to Ohio, 
and moved to Walnut Hills, Cincin- 
| nati. He cherished a hope of intro- 
|ducing in Ohio the manufacture of 
|beet sugar, and of thereby indirectiy 
dealing slavery a heavy blow by mak- 


the 
and 


daughter 
Hannah 
family of nine 


of 





ing the slave-grown cane sugar un- 
profitable. But he died of malarial 


fever soon after seitling in Cincinnati. 
Early Life. 

His family were left without means. 
The widow and elder daughters, very 
| intelligent girls, opened a school, and 
Emily, at the age of thirteen, was set 
|to teaching the younger children in it. 





the mind 


j turn of 


ur her older _ sister, 
| Elizabeth, to the study of medicine 
| Near Cincinnati there was a Mrs. 
Gano, who was a born doctor. Some 


| of their neighbors used to say that 


they did not see why a woman should | 


not be a physician. Another neighbor, 
| Miss Donaldson, who was dying of a 
| painful disease, said that she would 
|have given anything if she had had a 
woman doctor to consult, and that if 
j}any woman would study medicine she 
|would contribute toward the cost of 
jher medical education. When Eliza- 
| beth announced her determination to 
| become a physician, Emily, then a girl 
of 18, made up her mind to do the 
same, in order to make an independent 
life for herself, and to help in open- 
ling the door for other women. At 


Various circumstances contributed to | 


hes 2 ee ae ape - | trip, but wish we could have done it 
that time there were hardly any occu- h Ogee gap 
pations permitted to women by public | ™°re leisurely. 


ae except oe hed sowing, = Mrs. Elizabeth Crowe of Aberdeen, 
very low wages ne choice was al- 7 x 

: : : is ) . . “t § aw: 
most literally between marriage or | D., in the police court it Ottaw u 
starvation. iCan., on Sept. 22, was fined $3 for 


Strength of Prejudice. | kissing her own child. She was some 
| 


Elizabeth applied in vain to twelve | years ago the wife of Dr. V. H. Lyon 
medical colleges before she found one lof Ottawa. A South Dakota judge 
that would admit her. Several doc-| ; “RES h 
tors of her acquaintance seriously ad- | granted Lyon a divorce and the cus- 
vised her to disguise herself as a man,|tody of the little girl. Mrs. Crowe, 
as the only feasible way to get a medi-| while visiting Ottawa, saw the child 





cal education, but She refused. She on the street and kissed her, and jer 
finally secured admission to the medi-| | 

cal college of Geneva, N. Y., and grad- former husband made a charge of as- 
uated with distinction in 1849. Her)|sault, which was upheld by the mag- 
character commanded respect, and she | jstrate. 

wus well treated by the professors and 

| students; but the women at her board- Mrs. Yajima, president of the Wo- 


| ing house refused to speak to her, and 
women pasing her on the street held 


man’s College of Tokio, will represent 


. - ‘ Japan at the World’s W. C. T. U. Con- 
| their skirts aside. * ; : 
| Emily taught for several years in| ‘¢ntion, to be held in Boston this 
Cincinnati, New York and Henderson,| month. She is 74 years of age and 
Ky., part of the time as a private | does not understand English, yet she 
grove SS i ar i sc $ Ss | H 
governess and part in schools. She| was determined to come, and no re- 
was impressed by the fact that, at the | 
age of fourteen, her youngest brother |Mmonstrances from her friends could 
eo able to step right into a situation | dissaude her. She told them there 
i S600 ¢ rear Thi she , rae " P . 

a ee 1 year, while she, who was| were English-speaking Japanese wo- 


six years older and had prepared him | 


men in Boston who would gladly in- 








for the high school, thought herself | ' 
lucky to get half as much. It strength- | terpret for her. She will not only at- 
|ened her conviction of the need that|tend the temperance convention, but 
. 7. ati _ © > , P ¢ 
more occupations should be opened to | study the education of women in 
women. nm - oy t ick 
‘ _ America, and sne hopes Oo ycK Uu 
Medical Education. : : : ° 
a 2 ; valuable educational points to use in 
Having saved up about $1000 for her , . . 
medical education, she entered the |®@? Werk in Japan. Good luck to this 
medical college at Cleveland, O., and | brave old lady! 
graduated with. honors in 1854, the | : —" , - 
only woman in her class Be-| “rs Perkins of Knoxville, Tenn., 
tween her first and second terms|the newly’ elected corresponding 
at Cleveland, she had walked the | secretary of the General Federation 
wards at Bellevue Hospital in New| of Women’s Clubs, was the first 
York, Horace Greeley exerting him- | _..... : , 
self to get her the chance After | — graduate of Wesleyan Univer 
taking her degree, she went abroad to | Sity. She was at one time an in- 
study. |structor at Wellesley College, and 
In America in those days medical | afterward was given charge of the 
«ducation even for men was very suvner- | women in zawrence University, 
ficial. Nominally, a doctor must have | Applet Wisconsi Lat :I 
\studied for three years; but two of |*P! ne ee — eo 
these might be spent in private study |Tled Mr. Perkins, who was a 


| with any doctor, the student seeing| graduate of Williams and received 


| what he could of the older man’s|his Ph.D. at Johns Hopkins, where 
practice. Then, after attending lec- h terw ; 

; > afterwar “4 “4 4 

tures for two terms of four months + CET IORS SHEN, Gene Hepes Seen 


jeach, he could take his medical degree | © Bryn Mawr College, thence South, 
|without ever having practised, and | where they have made their home for 
| without even having seen a confine-|the last nineteen vears. 
inent case. In the cities, where there | 5 


Mrs. Perkins, 


site - with another, was instrumental in 
| were hospitals, the best doctors of | om , : i 
lcourse got much more training; but | °P€!ms the doors of the University 
|this scanty preparation was all that | Of Tennessee to women. She was 


|most of the graduates from the little | then made Dean of Women for the 
jcountry medical colleges had had. university, which position she held 
The Blackwell sisters always stood for thr fears. F * vear h 
for thorough and _ scientific training | '®! ee eae or four years she 
\for medical women. Dr Emily studied | Was president of the State Federation. 
jin Edinburg under Dr. (afterwards Sir) | During these years the child labor 
| James Simpson, in London with Dr.| law was passed and the compulsory 
|Jenner at the Children’s Hospital and sucati law received i 
at St. Bartholomew’s, and in Paris at Se ae ee 6 ee oe 
| the Hospital Beaujeu under Huguier,| tus and the settlement work was 
jand at other Paris hospitals. Here she| started. For five years she was the 
also took the full course in midwifery president of the Missionary Society 
jat the Maternite. Dr. Elizabeth, in ney “ . 5 ‘ 
of Union Presbytery, which is doing 


her delightful volume, “Pioneer Work,” ' . : 
says of Dr. James Simpson: |}such valiant work among mountain 
“The genial character of this well- | women. 
(Continued on Page 158.) 





Mrs. Perkins has been spend- 
| 
jing the summer abroad 
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ALIENS AND WOMEN. 


The Bureau of Naturalization, 
created by the new naturalization act, 
has issued a statement calling atten- 
tion to the anomalous conditions pre- 
vailing in certain States with refer- 
ence to the right of suffrage. 

The new law provides that no cer- 
tificate of naturalization shall be issued 
by any court within 30 days preceding 
any general election. But Congress 
failed to take into account the fact 
that a number of States permit aliens 


who have declared their intention to 
become citizens, to vote equally 
with citizens of the United States. 


Conse juently the Federal government 
cannot prosecute for accepting declar- 
ation of intention within 30 days of a 
general election, where such declara- 
tion is made for the purpose of ac- 
quiring the right to vote 

Moreover, the new act provides that 
no alien who has made a declaration 
of intention under prior laws shall be 
required to take out a new declaration. 
Hence he will have a permanent right 
to vote in the States which grant such 
unnaturalized aliens the ballot. These 
States are Arkansas, Indiana, Kansas, 
Michigan, Missouri, Nebraska, Oregon, 
Texas and Wisconsin. In these nine 
States an alien who has already de- 
elared or who this year declares his 
intention of becoming a citizen of the 
United States has a right to vote with- 


out being naturalized, and = even 
though he may never become natural- 
ized. But women born and bred in 


America are still excluded. 
One would think that the women of 


these nine States, who are governed 
in part by aliens not even Americana 
citizens, would feel the stigma thus 
placed upon them. If these women, 
in any considerable numbers, would go 
personally to their respective Legisla- 
tures and ask, as American citizens, to 
be placed on a footing of equality, that 
they too may declaration of 
their intention to vote, and thereupon 
be empowered to do so,—their appeal 
In every 


make a 


would be almost irresistible. 
State there are some elections reguiia- 
ted solely by the Legislature 

The Bureau of Naturalization ought 
to issue an additional “statement,” 
calling attention to the gross inconsis- 
tency which taxes and governs one- 
half of our citizens without their con- 
sent because they are women. 


H. B. B. 


CY IN AUSTRALIA. 


series of articles 
under the 

Common 
has 


remarkable 

Magazine, 

the 
Russell 


In his 
in Everybody's 
heading ‘Soldiers of 
Good,” Charles Edward 
been giving an 
have served their 
ciently in peace than the soldier does 


account of men who 


country more efli- 
in war. In this month's issue. he tells 
how Australia 
last woman 


won manhood suffrage, 


and at suffrage also: 


A few years ago, Australia was not 


a democracy at all, but an oligarchy 
of land-owners. Not only was there 
a property qualification, but a man 


could vote in every precinct where he 
owned real estate, so that in some 
eases a single property-owner had a 
right to cast ten votes. Few working 


men had a vote at all. In addition, 
no one could get on the register of 


voters whose name the justices of the 
neace did not choose to put there. 
The justices were to register only men 
whom they knew, and they could al- 
ways refuse to know a man of whose 
political opinions they disapproved. 

It was uphill work to get the suf- 
frage broadened. Mr. Russell says: 

“A Queensland man told me that he 
doubted if in his part of the country 
they could have achieved much if it 
had not been for the women. Every 
avenue of employment was absolutely 
in the hands of the entrenched govern- 
ing classes, and every man that agi- 
tated for election reform was not only 
discharged, but blacklisted and boy- 
eotted. He found it impossible to ob- 
tain employment anywhere; no man 
dared to hire him. 

“George Ryland 
Australian statesman) 


(now a prominent 
was blacklisted 


for five years. They would not let 
him plow, nor chop wood, nor drive 
horses. It looked like a hopeless fight 


against a power so great and so arbi- 
trary. Often the men were discour- 
aged, but the women, never: they had 
more pluck than the men. The sav- 
age injustice had stirred their utmost 
resentment; one and all they urged 
their husbands to keep on and never 
to yield. In many cases wives 
sumed the burden of supporting the 
family. Some turned dressmakers, 
and some cooks. One family that I 
know lived four years on a weekly in- 


as- 


come of between $3 and $4, earned 
with her needle by the wife and moth- 
er. The husband tramped Queensland 
looking in vain for work. 

“With such a spirit among the wo- 
men, the situation could not long con- 
tinue. A body of voters grew up, not 
of the labor element, but painfully 
convinced that existing conditions 
were wrong. These united with the 
few labor men that had the franchise, 
the ‘better’ element was out-voted und 
overturned, the suffrage was reformed, 
the labor party swept into possession 
of the Queensland State government 
and holds that government today.” 

The landed oligarchy had managed 
the State finances so badly that 
Queensland had an annual deficit of 
about $1,000,000. When the common 
people came into power, the first year 
showed a surplus of $50,000 and the 
first seven months of the present fiscal 
year indicate a surplus of $150,500. 
Mr. Russell continues: 

“Meantime, federation 
achieved, the days of the oligarchy 
were over, the labor element had 
fought for and secured in the new na- 
tion universal and unlimited adult 
suffrage for men and women alike, the 
old drooling superstition about the 
inferiority of women got a staggering 
blow, democracy won such an histori- 
-al triumph as still echoes around the 
world. Under the inspiration of that 
great victory, the States are bringing 
the State franchise to the level of the 
national, and there will never be an- 
other man blacklisted in Australia for 
agitating for democracy.” 

In the matter of the ballot for wo- 
men, it will be remembered that all 
the Australian States except Victoria 
have assimilated their State franchise 
to the national franchise, and that in 
Victoria a woman suffrage bill has 
passed the lower house of Parliament 
fourteen times, by growing majorities, 


had been 


and has been fourteen times thrown 
out by the non-representative upper 
house. 





COLLEGE AND ALUMNAE. 


Wellesley opens with the largest 


freshman class in its history. 


Barnard has opened with about 400 
students. After four vears of home- 
lessness, it begins this season with a 
modest residence at 515 West 122d 
street, equipped by the Alumnae As- 
sociation with accommodations for 
thirty-five students. A dormitorv is 
going up, the coming from an 
anonymous gift received last spring 


cost 


Florence A. Copp, assistant in chem- 
istry at Wellesley College, has taken 
the tirst prize offered by the owner of 
a neighboring paint mill for the best 
two blue pigments. The second prize 
was divided between G. WKatrina 
Ware, ‘06, and Bertha Kuelnle, ‘06. 


Henriette Louise Therese Colin, A. 
M.. PhD, <Associate Professor of 
French at Wellesley, has just received 


one of the highest university honors, 
for either men or women, in the gift 
of the French Government. This di- 


ploma, that of Officier de l’Instruction 
Publique, together with the insignia, 


was awarded for distinguished ser- 
vices in the field of education. It 
makes Mme. Colin eligible to univer- 


sity appointment, as it ranks her with 
candidates holding the coveted degree 
of Agrege. 


Prof. Anne S. Young, a niece of Pro- 
fessor Young of Princeton, has re- 
turned to Mt. Holyoke College having 
completed her work for the degree of 
doctor of philosophy at Columbia Uni- 


versity. Miss Anna Lockhart Flani- 
gan has completed her doctorate in 
the University of Pennsylvania, and 


returns to be associate professor of 
chemistry and acting head of the de- 
partment during the absence this year 
of Associate Professor Holmes. Miss 
Margaret Ball returns to be associate 
professor of English, having completed 
her work for the degree of doctor of 
philosophy from Columbia University. 
Miss Eleanor C. Doak, a student the 
past year in the Sorbonne 
Newnham 
in mathematics Miss Susan Almira 
Racon, after a year in the University 
of Berne, returns to her work in the 
French department, and Miss Grace 
Bacon to an instructorship in German, 
also after a year of study abroad 
Miss Ada Fonda Snell has been pro- 
moted to be associate professor in 
English, Miss Mabel Chase to be asso- 
ciate professor in physics, and Miss 
|} Amy Hewes to be associate professor 


ie . . 
lin social science. 





| Dr. May Lansfield Keller, who, in 
1904-06, was Professor of German at 
|Wells College, has been made associ- 
late in English at the Woman's College 


lof taltimore, and Miss Mary Grier 
| Willson. M.A., University of Pennsyl- 
jvania, has been appointed instructor 


in English. 


Dr. Florence Bascom, Professor of 
Geology at Bryn Mawr, has a year’s 
leave of absence and is doing geologi- 
cal work in Mexico. Later she will 
work in Europe. Miss Florence Han- 


ington, of Ottawa, Can., scholar in 
mathematics Bryn Mawr 194-5 and 
fellow in mathematics Bryn Mawr 


196-7, succeeds Miss Evelyn Walker 
as secretary of the college. Miss Emily 
Ledyard Shields. of St. Louis, A.B. 
Bryn Mawr 1905, Bryn Mawr Euro- 
pean Fellow A.M. 1906, has been ap- 
pointed recording secretary in the 
place of Miss Ethel Walker. Wiss 
Edith Orlady has resigned the warden- 





and in| 
. . . | 
will be associate professor 





ship of Rockefeller Hall, and Miss 
Mary Sheppard,’ A. B. Bryn Mawr 
1898, has. been appointed warden in 
her place. 


At Rochester University, the com- 
pletion of the Eastman building and 
the installation in it of the physics and 
biology departments has relieved An- 
derson Hall of its congestion, leaving 
space for a series of rooms for the use 
of the young women students. 





WOMEN LAWYERS. 


Miss Katherine A. Bowler, who has 
just been admitted to the Hampden 
County (Mass) bar, will practice in the 
office of C. T. Callahan, of Holyoke. 
She says; 

“About four years ago I went into 
Mr. Callahan’s office as stenographer. 
In doing his work I met with many 
terms which were strange and puzzled 
me. To familiarize myself with these 
I started in to read law. Soon I be- 
came so interested in it that I began 
studying in earnest. I would read 
law in the office during my spare mo- 
ments, and study at home evenings. 
No, I should not be afraid to plead a 
case in court, for I have been there so 
many times to take stenographic notes 
that the court proceedings are famil- 
iar to me.” 

Another woman practicing law in 
the western part of the State is Mrs. 
Harry B. Putnam of Westfield. She 
was admitted to the bar less than a 
year ago, and is now practicing law 
with her husband. 

Miss Ethel S. Walton of Skowhegan, 
Me., was admitted as a member of 
the Somerset County bar on Sept. 26, 
the first woman to apply for admission 
in the 97 years of its history. Miss 
Walton recently received a certificate 
from the State board of examiners, af- 
ter passing her examination with high 


rank. She is a graduate of the 
Skowhegan high school, the Burdett 
Business College of Boston, Laseile 


Seminary, and the Boston University 
Jaw school, from which last institution 
she received the degree of LL. B, last 
June. For some time she has been 
familiarizing herself with office prac- 
tice in the office of Walton & Waiton, 
of which her father, the Hon. 8. J. 
Walton of Skowhegan, is the senior 
member. 


The pioneer woman lawyer in 
Maine, Miss Helen A. Knowlton, was 
admitted to the Knox County bar in 


March, 1899. When she made her ap- 
plication the previous September, Chief 
Justice John A. Peters declined to per- 


mit her examination, on the ground 
that the statutes had never been con- 


strued, and while he was noi ready to 
commit himself as believing that thev 


would ber women from practice, he 
did not think it was the intention of 
those who made the law to include 


women, and he preferred to await the 


verdict of the full bench upon the 
question. The matter did not come 
hefore the full bench, however. A bill 


introduced by Senator Hannibal Ham- 
lin, providing for the admission of 
women to the Maine bar, was passed 
by the Legislature the following win 
ter, and the way was thus made clear 
for Miss Knowlton FPF. M A. 


THE ANTHONY MEMORIAL. 


A meeting of the executive commit- 
tee of the Anthony Memorial Associa- 
tion was held recently at the home 
of the president, Mrs. T. L. Gannett, in 
Rochester, N. Y. The treasurer, Mrs. 
Henry G. Danforth, reported that more 
than $5000 had been promised for the 
Anthony Memorial Building to be 
erected for women students on the 
campus of Rochester University. Of 
this amount, $2641 is in a bank, and 
the remainder, $2500, is in pledges. 

This report, which would be gratify- 
ing in any case, is the more encour- 
aging from the fact that the women of 
the association have done scarcely any 
canvassing to raise the money. Some 
letters have been written, but it was 
generally understood that aggressive 
work was not to be begun until fall. 
The gifts include two $1000 checks. 

Coupon books to be used in solicit- 
ing funds from 50 cents up to much 
larger sums, may be had from Mrs 
Danforth, 544 West Avenue, Rochester. 
One hundred and eighty books are 
out. The work of solicitation has been 
begun in twelve States. It is thought 
that one cause of the interest being 
so widespread, is that circulars telling 
about the proposed memorial were dis- 
tributed at the meeting of the General 
Federation of Women’s Clubs in St. 
Paul. 





If you prepare a dish of food care- 
lessly vou do not expect Providence 
to make it palatable; neither, if 
through years of folly you misguide 
your own life, need you expect divine 
interference to bring round everything 


at last as if you had done right.— 
John Ruskin. 
Labor unions have always main- 


tained that women should have equal 
pay for equal work. The Amalgamat- 
ed Association of Street and Electric 
Railway Employees of Chicago, in a 
recent agreement with the Lake Street 
Elevated road, secured an advance for 
women ticket-sellers from $1 to $1.60 
per day. The men doing the same 
work get $1.65, but they have to work 
at night. In addition to the wage in- 
crease, the women are given one-half 
day off each month with pay, when 
they have worked twenty or more days 
in the month. If they wish they can 
let the time accumulate and get a 
week’s vacation, with pay, each year. 





| 
| 
| 





AN EARLY WOMAN PHYSICIAN. 


(Continued from Page 1.) 
known physician was shown not only 
by his cordial reception of Dr. Emily 
as pupil and assistant, but by an 
amusing incident which occurred 
whilst his consulting rooms were filled 
by a waiting assembly of aristocratic 
patients. My sister, being a classical 
scholar, was often employed by the 
doctor in making translations or ex- 
tracts for him. On one occasion, whilst 
thus engaged in the farthest room of 
the suite, he called in a low voice, 
‘Dr. Blackwell,’ then a little louder, 





‘Trust a woman—as a doctor! Never!’” 
Hard Experiences. 

Dr. Elizabeth had bought a house 
on 15th street, because no respectable 
boarding or lodging house would take 
in a woman doctor. All of this house, 
except Dr. Elizabeth's office and the 
garret where Drs Elizabeth and Emily 
slept, was rented to a family that kept 
boarders. Dr. Elizabeth reserved the 
right to have ber patients wait in the 
parlor. Dr. Emily kept in a drawer 
bread, oranges and dates, and upon 
these she made most of her meals, oc- 
casionally dining at a cheap restaurant 
in a basement. Years after, she said 





‘Dr. Blackwell,’ and when the atten- 
tion of all his patients was thus 
aroused, he called in a voice loud | 
enough for my sister to hear him, 
‘Dr. Blackwell! and then from the cor- | 
ner of his eye, and with intense amuse- 
ment, he watched the varied expres- 
sions of surprise and dismay depicted 





| 
| 


on the countenances of his distin- | 
guished patients as they saw the ap- 


proach along the suite of rooms of a 
lady who thus answered to the sum- 
mons.” 


| 

Starting the Infirmary. 
When Dr. Pmily returned to New 
York in 1856, her sister, Dr. Eliza)heth, | 
had secured a charter to open an in- | 
firmary and dispensary for women and | 
children, with the double object of | 
furnishing free aid by women phy- | 
sicians to poor women, and of giving | 
women medical students a chance for | 
study and practice, a chance denied 
them by most of the general hospitals. 
Some of the ladies interested in the 
plan had drawn up a circular appeal- 
ing for $5000 with which to maintain 
for a year a hospital of 100 beds. Dr. 
Emily convinced them that $5000 
would not be enough to run it, and 
that they could not attend to 100 beds; 
and she persuaded them of the neces- 
sity of beginning on a much smeller 


scale. She said: “We must take an 
inexpensive house, and get our rent 


guaranteed in advance for three years, 
and our running expenses for the first 
year. Then we can begin. On no 
account must we go into debt.” 

Small Beginnings. 

Accordingly, they took a house at 64 
Pleecker street and began (in 1857) 
with two tiny wards, a good German 
girl in the kitchen, one German nurse, 
and Dr. Marie Zakrzewska as resident 
physician. Dr. Emily organized the 
hospital,-and arranged the dispensary 
on the model of that of the Children’s 
Hospital in London. 

At the opening of the infirmary 
there were addresses of cordial sym- 
pathy by Henry Ward Beecher, Dr. 
Elder of Philadelphia and the Rey. Dr. 
Tyng, Jr. Dr. Emily was especially 
impressed by the words of Dr. Beech- 
er. He said: “It has been very hard 
work, and it will be very hard work, 
but it will succeed, because you have 
the right on your side.” She felt that 
he understood, and during all the dis 
couragements that came after, she felt 
that it was her part to live through 
“the day of small things.” 
Amusing Predictions. 
Elizabeth says in 





Dr. 
Work:” 

“This first attempt to establish a 
hospital conducted entirely by women 
excited much opposition. A host of | 
objections were raised by those whom 
the early friends of the institution at- 
tempted to interest in their effort. 
They were told that no one would let 
a house for the purpose: that female 


“Pioneer 


doctors would be looked upon with 
so much suspicion that the police 
would interfere; that if deaths oc- 
curred their death certificates would 


not be recognized: that they would be 
resorted to by classes and persons 
whom it would be an insult to be 
called upon to deal with; that without 
men as resident physicians they would 
not be able to control the patients; 
that if any accident occurred, not only 
the medical profession but the public 
would blame the trustees for suppert- 
ing such an undertaking: and finally, 
that they would never be able to col- 
lect money for so unpopular an effort.” 

Neverthe-ess, the trustees stood tirm 
They were largely Quakers, and the 
first of them was Stacy B. Collins, the 
father of Mrs. Cornelian C. Hussey and 
the grandfather of Dr. Mary D. Hus- 
sey, we'l known in suffrage work. A 
board of eminent consulting physicians 





also gave the infirmary the sanction of 
their names. Drs. Valentine Mott, 
John Watson, Willard Parker, R. S. 


Kissam, Isaae EF. 
P. Camman 


Taylor and George 
were its earliest medical | 
frends. None of the predictions of 
disaster were fulfilled. The poor wo- 
men flocked to the infirmary with joy, | 
and continue to do so to this day 

Fanny Kemble Horrified. | 

The problem of raising the money, | 
however, was serious. The trustees 
contributed from their own pockets. 
Dr. Elizabeth gave lectures, and fairs | 
and concerts were held in aid of the | 
infirmary. Dr. Elizabeth says in 
“Pioneer Work:” 

“At one time Fanny Kemble was 
giving Shakspearean readings in New 
York, and often rendered generous 
help to benevolent institutions by the 
use of her great talent. We hoped 
that she might aid our struggling in- 
firmary by giving a public reading 
in its behalf. So I called with Dr. 
Zakrzewska at the hotel where she 
was staying, to prefer our request. She 
received us courteously, listened with 
kindness to an explanation of the ob- 
ject of our visit and the needs of the 
infirmary: but when she heard that 
the physicians of the institution were 
women, she sprang up to her full 
height, turned her flashing eyes upon 
us, and with the deepest tragic tones 
of her magnificent voice exclaimed: | 











j}medical women in 


jsary, a 


that this summed up the status of 
New York at that 
time. “They slept in the garret, and 
dined in the cellar, when they dined 
at all.” Sometimes she cooked a lit- 
tle piece of meat over an alcohol lamp: 
sometimes she got the infirmary to 
roast her a very small leg of mutton, 
which lasted her a long time. 

Graduates of the women’s medical 
colleges of Baltimore and Philadelphia 
came to the infirmary to get practice, 
and the Blackwell sisters had little 
clinics for them. The Demilt dispen- 
very good one, also let the 
women come there. 

Dr. Elizabeth was urged by friends 
in Europe to cross the ocean and j:re- 
sent the importance of this medical 
work. In the summer of 1858 she 
sailed for England. Dr Zakrzewska 
had a very advantageous offer from 
Boston and accepted it, and Dr. Emily 
was left for a year to carry the burden 
of the hospital alone. She succeeded 
in doing so. She interviewed the pro- 
fessors and trustees, looked after the 
wards and the dispensary, and did the 
housekeeping, economically but ef- 
ficiently. She also took over Dr. Eliza- 
beth’s practice during her absence. 
The two trustees whom she used to 
meet and report to regularly were 
Stacy B. Collins and Samuel Willetts, 
and she has always kept a warm 
recollection of their kindness. Mr. 
Willetts taught her the use of vouchers 
and other business points. Robert 
Haydock and Merritt Trimble were 
also steadfast friends. 

After a year of successful lecturing 
in England, Dy Elizabeth returned. 
The three years’ lease of 64 Bleecker 
street having expired, the sisters went 
house hunting and found at the corner 
of Second avenue and Sth street a 
house which had been occupied by a 


Frenchinan, and was therefore laid 
out in suites, suitable for a hospital; 
and they got the trustees to buy it. 


| Here the infirmary was installed anew. 


Dr. Emily persuaded Dr. Elizabeth to 
sell her house and live in the infirmary, 
and from that time they began to lay 
by money. Again they slept in the 
garret and ate in the cellar; and again 
Dr. Emily organize1 the hospital, took 
care of the wards and the dispensary, 
kept house, and practised, while Dr. 
Elizabeth carried on a more extensive 
practice and gave valuable public lee- 
tures. 

The Legislature gave 
to each dispensary in New 
Emily, accompanied by another wo- 
man, one of the trustees, went to <Al- 
bany to try to get it for the dispen- 
sary of the infirmary. ‘They first won 


$1000 a 
York. 


year 
Dr. 


lover their Reprezentative, Mr. Varnum 


jand other members of the Finance 
Committee, and then Dr. Emily went 
to see Judge Hogenbaum, who was 


the special advocate of economy, and 
was expected to oppose it. She told 
him about the need for the infirmary, 
and how glad the poor women were 
to be able to consult a woman, ete. 
He said he would consider the matter: 
and when it came up he supported it 
and it was carried. For years the in- 
firmary got its $1000 every year, and 
Dr. Emily and her friend were much 
complimented on the businesslike way 
in which they had gone about it. 
Sanitary Aid Association. 


When the civil war broke out, the 
Doctors Blackwell called a meeting 
of a committee of women at the in- 


firmary to consult as to what could be 
done to help the soldiers. Mr. Henry 
J. Raymond, of The Times, put a no- 
tice of the meeting into his paper, and 
instead of having half a dozen ladies 
as they had expected, they had a hun- 
dred. Dr. Beilows presided: and out 
of this grew the National Sanitary Aid 


Association and the Ladies’ Sanitary 
Aid Association, of which the Black- 
well sisters were active members. It 


worked all through the war, forward- 
ing comforts for the soldiers and es- 
pecially sending nurses. 

Women’s Medical College. 

In 1865, by advice of some of the 
leading New York physicians, they 
secured a charter from the Legislature 
and opened the Women's Medical Col- 


lege of the New York Infirmary § Dr. 
Elizabeth says in “Pioneer Work”: 
“We took this step with hesitation. 


for our own feeling was adverse to the 
formation of an_ entirely separate 
school for women. The first women 
physicians connected with the Infirm- 
ary. having all been educated in the 
ordinary medical schools, felt very 
strongly the advantage of admission 
to the large organized system of pub- 
lic instruction already existing for 
men: and also the benefits arising 
from association with men as instruct- 


jors and companions in the early years 


of medical study.” 

They tried to induce some good rec- 
ognized medical school in New York 
to admit women students guaranteed 
by the infirmary, rather than to add 
another to the separate women’s col- 
leges already existing. Finding it im- 
possible at that time, they opened 
their own college. 

Advocates Thorough Preparation. 


The new college stood above all for 


XUM 
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full and thorough preparation. They 
started out with the intention of mak- 
ing the course three years, but at the 
end of the first year all the students 
said that they would go to the Wo- 
men’s Medical College of Philadelphia 
for their second year, and graduate at 
the end of it, if the New York college 
did not shorten its course. All the 
students approved of the three years’ 
course, in theory, but each thought 
there were reasons why an exception 
should be made in her particular case. 
So the faculty of the New York col- 
lege were obliged in the beginning to 
make the three years’ course optional. 
When Harvard lengthened its medical 
course to 3 years, they did the same. 
Their class was cut down to one-half, 
and the professors agreed to take for 
their pay the students’ fees, whatever 
they might be. For a time they were 
only about $100 a year. When Har. 
vard again lengthened its course to 
four years, they did the same; and 
later the Legislature made a four 
years’ course obligatory on all candi- 
dates for a doctor’s degree. 

In 1869 Dr. Elizabeth went to Eng- 
land for rest and recuperation, and 
finally settled there. Dr. Emily re- 
mained, and served for Many years as 
Dean of the College, much esteemed 
and loved by generations of the young- 
er women doctors. 

A Visit to Vassar. 

When Vassar Co'lege was opened, 
The Women’s Medical College of the 
New York Infirmary began to get a 


class of students more highly educated | 


than the early ones. Dr. Emily was 
much interested in Vassar. While it 
was building she went out to see it, 
end called on Matthew Vassar. He 
drove her out to see the buildifg, and 
took her all over it. He told her that 
he was a descendant of Guy, of Guy’s 
Hospital in London, and that he had 
meant to found a hospital on the 
model of that; but an unmarried wo- 


man relative who made her home with | 


him represented to him that there 
would always be hospitals and money 
to support them, but that facilities 
for the higher education of women 
were almost wholly lacking and were 
greatly needed, and she persuaded him 
to found a college for women instead 
Mr. Vassar presen.ed Dr. Emily with 
his portrait, and also invited her to 
stay to dinner, an unusual mark of 
courtesy in those days. The social 
prejudice against women physicians 
was so strong that during all her vears 
in New York Dr. Emily was never 
asked to dine with a patient’s family. 
Even women who were streng sup- 
porters of the Infirmary would not 
have invited its women doctors to 
their hors s socially, where they might 
have met other guests. If they were 
there professionally, their dinners 
were sent up to them in their own 
rooms. Dr. Emily was on a committee 
for the higher education of women, 
and was much interested also in equal 
suffrage and other reform movements. 
Opposes State Regulated Vice. 

At the end of the war, some of the 
military doctors made a strong ef- 
fort to introduce the European system 
of the State regulation of vice into 
New York by act of Legislature. Mrs. 
Abby Hopper Gibbons, who took the 
lead in fighting it, found it almost im- 
possible to get women to come out 
against it, They would give her money, 
but would not give their names. They 
were exceedingly afraid to touch the 
subject. Mrs. Gibbons aked Dr. Emi- 
ly. as the best known woman doctor 
of New York, to give the movement 
the support of her name. She shrank 
from doing so, but after reading a 
little book setting forth what a hideous 
thing the system was, and how evil 
had been its results upon health and 
morals in Europe, she became con- 
vinced that it was her duty to op- 
pose it. She first talked the question 
over with the trustees, feeling that 
she would hardly be justified, without 
their consent, in doing what would 
greatly increase their difficulties. She 
laid the matter before Samuel Wil- 
letts. His characteristic answer was, 
“Thee do what thy conscience com- 
mands.” She also mentioned her in- 
tention to several of the women who 
were strong supporters of the Infirm- 
ary. They said, “Well, you must not 
have meetings at the Infirmary.” She 
promised that she would not mix the 
Infirmary up with it in any way, but 
would do it on her own personal re- 
sponsibility. A forefather of hers had 
been one of Cromwell's Ironsides, ana 
his firmness of moral fibre showed it- 


self in his descendant on this and 
other occasions. Dr. Emily was for 
years an officer of the New York com- 
mittee formed to oppose the State 
regulation of vice. She read papers 
on the medical aspect of the ques- 
tion at their meetings, wrote for the 
Philanthropist, and in every way 
helped Mrs. Gibbons, Mr. and Mrs. 
Aaron Powell, and the other workers. 
The committee defeated a number of 
attempts to introduce it, until, after 
some years, so much public sentiment 
grew up against it that the effort to 
fasten it upon New York was dropped. 

When Cornell University opened its 
medical school to women, the trus- 
tees of the Women’s Medical College 
of the New York Infirmary felt that 
its mission was fulfilled, and that it 
was no longer necessary in view ot 
the larger opportunities offered by 
Cornell. It was therefore closed; but 
the Infirmary is still continued, and, 
after half a century, is still the only 
place in New York city, except one 
small homeopathic hospital, where 
poor women can be treated by phy- 
sicians of their own sex. It now occu- 


| pies more commodious quarters at 5 
| Livingston Place 
Neither Dr. Emily nor any of her 


four sisters married, but they adopted 
four little girls, and thus Dr. Emily is 


surrounded in her okl age by the 
pleastres and interests of a grand- 
mother, With her former partner, and 


associate in the work of the college, 
Dr Elizabeth M. Cush'er, she retired 


from practice some years ago. They 
make their home in winter with Dr. 
Cushier’s niece, Dr. El'zabeth Merce- 


lis, in Montclair, N. J., and in winter 
at their summer cottage in a beautiful 
situation at York Cliffs, Me., where 
Dr. Elizabeth Blackwell, now in her 
86th vear, has been staying with 
them this summer. She is revisiting 
America for the first time in 37 years, 
and the two sisters, so long associated 
in their pioneer work in the early 
days, will have the pleasure of spend- 
ing Dr. Emily’s 80th birthday together. 

This sketch of Dr. Emily’s life has 
been prepared without her knowledge, 
and with the certaintv of incurring 
her disapprobation. The particulars 
were wiled out of her a year or two 


ago, by a niece who cherished a _ se- 
cret intention of publishing them 
when her 80th birthday came. 

A. 8. B. 





CHANGE IN OFFICE HOURS. 





After this, the office of the Massa- 
chusetts W. 8. A at 6 Marlboro street, 
| Boston, will be open every week day 
jexcept Saturday from 9 to 12 and from 
}1 to 4, instead of from 9:30 to 4:30 as 
| heretofore. 


IN MEMORIAM. 


| With great sorrow record the 
passing uway of Miss Laura Moore. 
for many years secretary of the Ver- 
mont W. 8S. A. An obituary of this 
dear friend will appear next week. 


we 


Miss Eliza S. Eaton writes: 
Barton Landing, Vt., 
Sunday, 2 p m., Sept. 30, 1906. 
As the hour passes when the earthly 
remains of our loved and honored 
| friend, Miss Laura Moore, are laid at 


rest, my thoughts take flight to her 
tittle home nestled among the green 
hills. There we have so many times 


|b: en greeted by the dear lady, dressed 
charmingly neat in pure wiliite, 
jrpon which the tiny but speaking yel- 
low and white ribbon bows have silent- 


sO 


lly told her great purpose in life. How 
inravely, patiently, persistently and 
llovingly she has pursued, for more 


|\than twenty years, the twin causes of 
right, none know better than the ar- 
dent and loyal workers in the army 
for equal rights for men and women 
A fight that justice may be practiced 
in our land. <A broad work this has 
been, and still others are left on the 
fiekl now, in this State, without the 
competent worker who for years has 
so nobly planned the work. 

We grieve today because her life has 





| " . . 

| gone out from us. <A selfish grief, 
|when we think of our own loss: but 
lwhen we consider the large cause to 


|which she was wedded, we do indeed 
|grieve with reason. We can but think 
jhow like being fettered in a_ prison 
ihas been her life these many years. 
|Poor crippled hands, painfully wield- 
ling the pen, the bright spirit checked 
|by a suffering body which could not 
be carried from place to place as she 
wished, like us whose feet willingly 
take us here and there. With all these 
weights to hinder her course, and 
stern opposition to face, she has out- 
run us stronger ones, and accomplished 
a vast deal of work which shall live 
in history. 

Our prayers are now that someone's 
heart may be so set on fire with zeal 
to continue her labors that no great 
lull will occur in the State work. No 
person fills another’s place, but one 
may help along the work to completion 
which another has begun, even if not 
pursued in the exact manner in which 
it has been conducted. 

Miss Moore’s fortitude and Christian 
spirit won the hearts of a multitrnde 


who came to know her in  iife. 
And now we believe it possible 
for her to continue arduously in 


this grand work for righteousness for 
mankind, even though our eyes may 
not behold the sweet angel face 





Rey. Antoinette L. B. Blackwell has 
sustained a severe bereavement in the 
death from typhoid fever of her 





daughter, Dr. Edith B. Blackwell, a 





woman of rare good sense and 
strength of character, who had been 
her mother’s housekeeper and compan- 
ion for years. Though very quiet and 
retiring, she was a tower of strength 
to her sisters, nephews and nieces, and 
their reliance in all seasons of trouble. 
At the time of her succumbing to the 
fever, she was worn out by the care 
of a series of illnesses in the family, 
during which she had spent her 
strength freely, with her usual unself- 
ishness and devotion. 

Dr. Edith was a graduate of Swarth- 
more College and of the Women’s 
Medical College of the New York In- 
firmary. She was for some years a 
demonstrator and instructor in the lat- 
ter, and was at one time resident phy- 
sician in the State Normal School at 
Greensboro, N. C. 

She passed away on Oct. 3, at her 
mother’s summer cottage at Chilmark, 
Mass. Mrs. Blackwell will the 
sympathy of her wide circle of friends 
in this bitter loss. 


have 


S. 


B. 


THE CASE OF MRS. RIPLEY. 


The case of Mrs. Ripley, referred to 
in our columns last week, has called 
out a good deal of press comment. It 
is of more than local interest, as sim- 


ilar controversies over the right of 
married women to hold educational 


positions keep coming up in different 
parts of the country. 


The Boston Herald says: 


“It is reported that the schoo!) com- 
mittee, or some members of the board, 
design forcing the resignation of Mrs. 
Frederick H. Ripley, who was last 
June elected an assistant superinten- 
dent of the Boston schools for a term 
of five years. Assistant superinten- 
dent is the new name of the office for- 
merly known as_ school _ supervisor. 
Mrs. Ripley, as Miss Ellor B. Carlisle, 
had been several years a supervisor, 
having previously been a distinguished 
member of the faculty of Wellesley 
College. She has been engaged in edu- 
cational work for thirty years, more 
or less, with constantly growing repu- 
tation for her accomplishments and 
efficiency. That she has rendered ac- 
ceptable service in the office of super- 
visor is evident from the fact that the 
present school board, composed of 
members of former school boards, 
gladly elected her one of the six new 
assistant superintendents, giving her 
next to the longest term, as she was 
second in seniority of service on the 
board of supervisors. There was then 
no question of her deserving. 

“What has happened to produce a 
change of opinion regarding her fit- 
ness’? The only thing is that she has 
since become the wife of the master 
of one of the grammar schools, him- 
self a teacher of long experience and 


excellent repute To the minds of 
some of the committee this fact ap- 
pears to work as a disqualification 


They would apply to her the principle 
of the rule which makes the marriage 
of a woman school teacher operate as 
a resignation of her position. But the 
same rule authorizes the appointment 
of a married woman as a teacher by 
the superintendent, he reporting to the 
board the fact that she is married. 
But Mrs. Ripley is not a school teach- 
er; she is an assistant superintendent 
of the schools, and the rule does not 
in terms apply to superintendents, nor 


can it properly be stretched to cover 
her case. At any rate, this is her 
opinion and the opinion of many 


others. A statute of the State empow- 
ers school committees to dismiss any 
teacher, but we doubt that it could be 
availed of to dismiss peremptorily one 
of the superintendents of schools. 
“There may be reasons why ihe 
marriage of a young woman teacher 
might make the rule of the board a 
convenience in certain cases: but a 
similar rule of the school board of the 
city of New York has been pronounced 
by the highest court of the State null 
and void, because the board of educa- 
tion had no right to make such a rule. 
Many New York school teachers are 
wives. As many as seventy-four mar- 
ried during the last summer vacation, 
according to one of the New York 
newspapers, and hundreds of married 
teachers are employed. Some, we are 
informed, are employed in Boston, 
and it is said that in one instance 
where a.teacher’s marriage was ac- 
counted as a resignation she was re- 
appointed under her new name. This 
rule of our committee was adopted, we 
believe, on account of a case in which 
a teacher, having been granted a 
year’s absence on account of ill health, 


married and spent her vacation 
abroad. It is possible that this pro- 
ceeding was wholly advantageous to 


her health and to her qualification for 
her work: but the board chose to econ- 
sider that it had not been fairly treat- 
ed, and to take measures to protect it- 
self in the future. 

“It has been intimated that some 
members of the committee, in case 
Mrs. Ripley does not accede to their 
view of her incompetency by reason 
of her marriage, will favor going to 
the next Legislature appealing for a 
law in some way disqualifying mar- 
ried women from serving in the office 
of superintendent or assistant super- 
intendent. We trust that if any of 
them have such a 
come to 


purpose they will 
a better mind. 


We do not 


think it would be a commendable pre- 
cedent for this board, perhaps as good 
a one as Boston is likely to have, to set 
an example of running to tiie Legisla- 
ture to get a general law prohibiting 
the retention of a woman in the city’s 
service because she has honored the 
teacher's profession by accepting a 
school-master for a husband. There 
is in this circumstance no adequate 
cause for countenancing a course that 
another and less public-spirited com- 
mittee might resort to from worse iro- 
tives. 

“We are afraid that some members 
of the committee have unduly magni- 
fied the significance and peril of Mrs 
Ripley’s matrimonial affair. To us it 
does not seem that it in any degree les- 
sens her acknowledged high qualitica- 
tions for the special public service she 
has so satisfactorily performed hither- 
to, or that it in any degree threatens 
the welfare of the Boston § schools 
either now or in the future. We have 
no doubt that she will amply earn the 
salary of her office. Moreover, her dis- 
missal for this reason would tend to 
discourage eminently endowed women 
from thinking of an educational ‘career 
as a life work. The trequent sneer that 
women only teach until they can find 
a husband ought not to be re-enforced 
by official refusal to allow them to 
teach afterward if they are disposed 
to do so.” 


The Boston Transcript says: 


“Mrs. Ripley, to be sure, is not a 
teacher; she is one of the assistant 
superintendents of the Boston public 
schoo!s, formerly called supervisors. 


But the principle of the school regula- 
tion which makes married women in- 
eligible has been invoked to demand 
her resignation. Now, when all the ob- 
jections to married women as school 
teachers are sifted down, they amount 


simply to the risk of interruption to 
school duty possible from housekeep- 
ing and home-making. But it is sure- 


ly not impossible to provide for such 
contingencies and yet not ennct a 
sweeping ban against married teach- 


ers and teachers marrying. If it is the 
most womanly women who marry, so 
it is the most womanly teachers who 
are the best and most efficient It is 
not right to decree sweepingly that 
the schools must part with that c!ass 
of women. Certain it is that so long 
as women are limited by a hard-aad- 
fast rule, rather than allowed to 
choose freely, according to the dictates 
of their interests, their conscience and 
their good sense, so long will profes- 
sional standards suffer by their hav- 
ing to take the risk of suddenly chang- 
ing occupations. In effect, such spec- 
ial legislation places a handicap on 
the liberty of women, and is an impu- 
tation of their good faith. As a mat- 
ter of fact, it is found that not more 
than two per cent. of the women who 


inmarry desire to continue’ teaching. 
Mrs. Ripley, a former college profes- 


sor, a woman of mature years, deeply 
bound up in her profession, and mar- 
ried to a schoolmaster, is not likely to 
have entertained for a moment the 
thought of deserting it. As for the 
publie interest in the case, the schools 
cannot afford to lose such ability and 
interest as she has proved, for the suke 
of an old rule passed to meet a special 
case, and one whose constitutionality 


is at least doubtful. There are, be- 
sides, grave legal objections to break- 
ing a long-term appointment, and to 
force Mrs. Ripley to resign will re- 


quire an appeal to the Legislature for 
power to cancel her election. There is 
no reason to believe that any future 
school committee would excel the new 
hoard in moral standards at least. It 
would be, therefore, exceedingly dan- 
gerous for this one to make a _ prece- 
dent which would enable future school 
boards to displace the personnel of the 
schools at will.” 


Under the heading “Too Much Red 


Tape,”’ the Boston Post says: 
“The movement for the retirement 
oY Mrs. Ripley from her position as 


superv'sor of schools—the designation 
under the new regime being ‘assistant 
superintendent’— because she has be- 
come a married woman, is essentially 
ridiculous 

“There is a rule of the school board 


which establishes the marriage of a 
woman school teacher as resignation 
of her position. This, considered 


alone, 
even of doubtful legality. 
court in the State of New York has 
recently decided that such a rule in 
that State has no legal force. If it 
were brought to a test in Massachu- 
setts we might expect a like decision. 

“But this is not a question of mar- 
riel or single teachers: it is a ques- 
tion of restricting the choice of ad- 
ministrative and supervisory talent to 
single women alone. If such a test, 
utterly irrational and entirely super- 
erogatory, were established, it 
be manifestly to the detriment of the 


is of doubtful expediency and 
The highest 


would 
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PIONEER WORK 


In Opening the Medical Profession 


to Women. 
BY DR, ELIZABETH BLACKWELL. 


Dr. Elizabeth Blackwell, the first 
woman to take a medical degree, in 
this delightful autobiography gives a 
most interesting account of the diffi- 
culties and obstacles through which 
she had to pass in order to gain her 
medical education. These things are 
almost incredible to the young women 
of today, yet they are historic facts. 

Price, postpaid, $1.00. For sale by 

THE WOMAN’S JOURNAL, 
3 Park St., Boston, Mass. 


SPECIAL NOTICES 








General work—Armenian, speaking Eng- 
lish, and knowing how to drive horses, 
milk, take care of garden and lawns, and 
do a variety of outside and inside work, 
wants a place in or near the city. Has 
been working in a country place for more 
than a year, and his employer recom- 
mends him as diligent, capable, remark- 
ably handy, and thoroughly faithful and 
trustworthy. Address Sarkis Bosdanian, 
Powder Point School, Duxbury, Mass. 





Armenian 
wants to 
his board 
Armenag 
Mass. 


Work nights and 
boy of 18, speaking English, 
work nights and mornings for 
and go to school. Address 
Chuchian, 82 Fifth street, Chelsea, 


mornings 


A lady of experience would like to attend 
elderly ladies invalids in shopping or 
outings where companionship and caretak- 
ing would be required. Terms moderate. 
Address, E. R. W.. 373 Talbot avenue, Dor- 
chester Center, Mass. 








public service. The purpose of the 
school system is to get the best: and 
if a member of the faculty of one of 
our foremost colleges, engaged for 30 
years in educational work and gladly 
accepted as a supervisor of schools in 
Boston while single, is to be crowded 
out because she marr'es, what becomes 
of the principle? Why does marriage 
strip this otherwise admirable and de- 
sirable administrator of her talents? 

“Of course, Mrs. Ripley well 
equipped to serve as supervisor of 
schools in Boston as she was when she 
was Miss Carlisle. The fact that Mr. 
Ripley is a master in one of our Bos- 
ton schools does not affect her quali- 
fications. What nonsense to demand 
that the red tape of the school board 
shall be stretched the breaking 
point to include such a case!” 


Is as 


to 


Miss Laura Payne has been nomi- 
nated for Congress by the Socialists of 
Fort Worth, Tex. 





A recent meeting of the Western 
Norfolk Temperance Union, held at 
| Westwood, Mass., adopted a resolution 
in favor of woman suffrage. 


Upton Sinclair writes: “Perhaps 
you may be surprised to be told that 
I failed in my purpose, when you 
know of all the uproar that ‘The 
Jungle’ has been creating. I wished 
to frighten the country by a picture of 
what industrial masters were do- 
ing to their wage-slaves: entirely by 
chance I had stumbled on another dis- 
covery—what they were doing to the 
meat supply of the civilized world. In 
other words, I aimed at the public’s 
heart, and by accident I hit it in the 
stomach.” 


Its 


The women teachers of New York 
City have caught the spirit of the age. 
After trying individual efforts to get 
justice for a long time, without re- 
sulis, they have now organized the In- 


terborough Association of Women 
Teachers. They propose this fall to 
have a lively campaign of agitation 


for better wages. The Weekly Bul!etin 
of the Clothing Trades says: “They 
have adopted a ringing slogan that will 
throw cold shivers down the backs 
of the members of the Board of Edu- 
cation. Their battlecry will be, ‘Give 
us equal pay for equal work.’ If the 
Board of Edueation turns a deaf ear 
to this appeal, the legislative halls at 
Albany will resound with the elo- 
quence of Miss Katherine Hogan, pres- 
jident of the Association, and her 
|colleagues in an endeavor to have the 
jright triumph through legislative ac- 
jtion. As the slogan of the teachers ex- 
presses one of the principles of trade 
unionism, organized labor may be re- 
lied upon fully to endorse their move- 
ment for better wages.” 

















144 TREMONT ST. 
Has on hand and is con- 
stantly receiving everything 


in Ladies’ Kid Gloves. 


Our importations are very frequent, enabling us 
to show the newest styles as soon as produced. 
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PERFECT LOVE. 





By Katrina Trask. 





Look in my eyes, my love, and say 
good-bye. 

Love is not love save it hath made us 
strong 

To meet stern duties that remorseless 
throng 


For doing. Men may fill, but you and 
I 

Should be invincible to live or die,— 

To wage firm battle against sin and 
wrong, 

To wait—that’s 
ever long, 

For joys withheld, and God to answer 
why; 

To banish yearning hope, if it be vain; 

To say good-bye, if we must parted 
be. 

Had we but half loved, then we might 
complain 

Parting were murdered possibility; 

But loving, O my love, so perfectly, 

We are beyond the touch of any pain. 


hardest, dear—how- 





STATE CORRESPONDENCE. 


Utah. 

The American party has held an en- 
thusiastic convention and declared for 
the enforcement of law, and a State 
government free from ecclesiastical in- 
terference. All the speakers addressed 
themselves to men and women jointly, 
and the Salt Lake Tribune heads its 
appeal in behalf of the ticket to “Mr. 
and Mrs. Good Citizen.” The Tribune 
says editorially: 

“In numbers and in character of at- 
tendance no meetings have had any 
better support in Salt Lake than those 
of the American party during the past 
convention week. Earnest and consci- 
entious people—all of brain and some 
of brawn—have been in attendance; 
and more women—gentle, refined, pa- 
triotic and determined in their duty— 
have attended in proportion, to the 
total numbers than were ever before 
seen at a convention and rally.” 


Colorado. 


The following lively account of the 
four-sided fight for the governorship 
in Colorado is given by the Boston 
Transcript. We do not vouch for iis 
strict but it will be of in- 


terest to our readers: 

After having been refused by five 
men who objected to a certain candi- 
date on the ticket, the Republican nom- 
ination for Governor of Colorado was 
accepted by a Methodist preacher. 
With students shrieking their college 
cry in behalf of one gubernatorial can- 
didate, newsboys organizing bands and 
marching clubs to whoop it up for an- 
other, and the leaders of the union of 


accuracy, 


miners making demonstrations for a 
third, the campaign has become the 


most spectacular in the State’s history. 
The preacher who accepted the Re- 
publican nomination is Rey. Henry A. 
Buchtel, formerly a missionary to Bul- 
garia, later pastor of several churches 
in Indiana, and now chance!lor of the 


University of Denver. The candidate 
to whoin the five previous nominees 
objected is William H. Gabbert, chief | 
justice of the supreme court, who is 


running for re-election. Their objec- 
tion to him is based on the allegation 
that he favors corporations. Besides 
the clergyman the candidates for Goy- 
ernor are: 

Democratic—Alva Adams, twice gov- 
ernor and three times previously the 
party nominee. He asserts that he 
was counted out two years ago, and 
so seeks election as a vindication. 

Independent—Ben B. Lindsey, popu- 
larly known as “the kids’ judge,” be- 
cause he framed the juvenile court law 
and is judge of that court. 

Socialist—William D. Haywood, sec- 
retary of the Western Federation of 
Miners, now confined in the Idaho 
State penitentiary charged with the 
murder of ex-Governor Steunenberg of 
that State. 

About one-third of the population of 
Colorado lives in Denver. The Denver 
City Tramway Company is alleged to 
dominate local polities, while the in- 
fluence of its president, William G. 
Evans, is alleged to reach to the State 
House. Two years ago Alva Adams, 
Democrat, claimed to have defeated 
James H. Peabody, Republican, the in- 
cumbent, for the governorship. The 
supreme court unseated a 
number of Democrats in the Senate to 


give the Republicans control of that 
body. The Senate then declared Pea- 
body re-elected. It is as a result of 


this turn of affairs that Adams seeks 
a vindication this year. But the centre 


of the attack made upon the Demo- 
eratic ticket is not Adams but United 
States Senator Thomas M. Patterson 

The relations between these two 


men are interesting. Some of Adams’ 
friends insisted that he could be vin- 
dicated most fittingly by election to the 


Senate next spring, when Patterson’s 
term expires But Patterson, who 
controlled the Democratic State con- 


vention, would not listen to this pro- 


posal. He not only forced the nomina- 
tion of Adams for the governorship, 
but caused the convention to adopt as 


a plank in its platform a pledge that 


the nominees, if elected, would serve 
the full term of two years. This means 
that Adams if elected senator cannot 


accept 
Pressure 
Gabbert to 


bear 
withdraw, 


was brought 
induce him 


to 
to 


but the chief justice was deaf to all | 


entreaties. In turn the nomination for 
Governor was offered to the following 
men: Congressman Franklin E. 


sufficient | 


on | 


Brooks, recently renominated; Con- 
gressman Robert W. Bonynge, also re- 
nominated; Governor J. F. McDonald; 
Whitney Newton, ex-State treasurer; 
General George W. Cook, nominee for 
congressman-at-large, and a candidate 
before the recent national encamp- 
ment of the G. A. R., for the post of 
commander-in-chief. Each of these 
men declined to accept. After nearly 
a week of searching for a candidate, 
Rey. Dr. Buchtel accepted nomination. 

Ben B. Lindsey was named for Gov- 
ernor at a meeting of independents. He 
had announced his candidacy for the 
Democratic nomination before the con- 
vention, with the threat that he would 
run independently if the convention 
was controlled by bosses. Later he 
did not permit his name to go before 
the delegates. Besides the juvenile 
court law in Colorado Lindsey is the 
author of a law holding parents or 
guardians responsible for the delin- 
quencies or maltreatment of children, 
and he framed or proposed juvenile 
court laws enacted in 24 other States. 

When the bovs’ court was estab- 
lished in Denver Lindsey was appoint- 
ed judge, and at the expiration of the 
first term he was re-elected unani- 
mously. Lindsey also is judge of one 
of the divisions of the county court, 
and recently distinguished himself by 
committing to jail four corporation of- 
ficials who had refused to testify in an 
election fraud case. The four spent 
two days and two nights behind the 
bars, after which they were released 
by the judge of another branch of the 
county court 

Lindsey is a foe of ring rule and 
talks as freely of corruption in his 
own party as in the opposition party. 
“Democrats and Republicans’ both 
have stolen more than one election in 
this city,” he says. “I want to show 
our youth that American manhood has 
an equal chance when it comes to 
seeking pub'ic office with corporate 
wealth. It hasn’t that chance now.” 
Lindsey has been an enemy of the 
Speer wing of the Democratic party 
which was ruled out of the State con- 
vention, yet this faction is bel'eved to 
he se*retly supporting him now. The 
fact that women vote in all elections 
in Co'’orado adds materially to the un- 


certainty of the result of the cam- 
paign On each of the four tickets 


a woman has been’ nominated for 
State superintendent of public instruc- 
tion. The effect of the Haywood cam- 
paign is problematical. The Socialists 
ilo not expect to elect their candidates, 
but they will draw votes from both 
the old parties. 

Iinois. 

Jane Addams was one of the speak- 
ers at the tenth annual meeting of the 
League of American Municipalities, 
held in Chicago last week. The Chi- 
cago Tribune says: 

“Miss Jane Addams found in the 
mayors an appreciative and responsive 
sudience when she discussed “Che 
Value to Municipatities of Woman 
Suffrage.’ Miss Addams holds that city 
government is only housekeeping on a 
large scale, and that women, through 
centuries of training, are qualified to 
}consider matters of this nature. 
| “Dr. Quitman Kohnke, health of- 
|ficer of New Orleans, also championed 
|the cause of woman suffrage.” 

Mrs Ella 8S. Stewart addressed the 
Cook County Convention of the W. C. 
T. U. on Sept. 25, in favor of equal 
suffrage, and Miss Ivah G. Wooden 
offered the following resolution, which 
was adopted: 

“Whereas, It is demonstrated 
Chicago needs its women 
the municipal government: 

“Resolved, That the Cook County W. 
C. T. U. will co-operate by all ways 
possible to secure a large registration 
and vote for trustees of the State Uni- 
versity.” 





that 
citizens in 





California. 





The Los Angeles County Equal Suf- 
frage League held its annual conven- 


tion in the Woman's Clubhouse on 
Oct. 3. The progranime included a 
symposium on “What Effect Has the 


Agitation of Woman’s Suffrage Had 
Upon the World?” with addresses by 
Dr. Sarah Morris of Santa Monica, 
Mrs. Andrew Lobingier, Mrs. Eliza 
(Tupper Wilkes, Mrs Bertha Hirsch 
Baruch and Miss Cora Williams. Mrs. 
Willoughby Rodman spoke on “Opor- 
tunities for Civie Work.” 

In the evening, at Blanchard Hall, 
jthere was an address by Hon. Tom 
| Fitch, a member of the advisory board 

who is known as the 


jof the League, 
|“Silver-Tongued Orator of California.” 








lowa. 
| —— 
The Iowa E. A. held its 35th an- 
|nual meeting on Sept. 25, 26 and 27, at 
|\Ida Grove. There was a large atten- 


Ss. 


|\dance. Among the distinguished wo- 
;men present were Mrs. Mary J. Cog- 


geshall, Rev. Eleanor Gordon and Mrs. 
|Edith Payne Parsons of Des Moines. 


Senator Bleakly gave the address of | 


welcome on behalf of the city, Rev. 
iMr. Kunz on behalf of the church, 
Charles Macomber on behalf of the 


|bar, and Mrs. Cecilia Piper on behalf 
of the local elub. 

Mrs. Coggeshall responded for the 
|State, Eleanor C. Stockman of Mason 
City for the north, Ida Day of Corydon 
lfor the sonth, Rowena Stevens of 
foone for the east. and M. W. Eld 
lredge of Sheldon for the west 
A feature of the cnening day was 
he annual address of the president, 
|Mrs. Bertha A. Wilcox, of Ida Grove. 
A reception to the delegates followed. 

The second day was devoted to the 
reports of State officers, a report on 


legislative work, and the appointment 
of committees, together with the re- 
port of the State press superintendent, 
Miss Alice Priest of Shenandoah. Her 
report last year attracted much atten- 
tion owing to her skilful and humorous 
dissection of Editor Wolfe, who was 


publishing diatribes against equal 
suffrage under the title of “Wolf 


Howls.” 

The principal address on the second 
evening was by J. Herbert Quick, the 
cx-Mayor of Sioux City, and on the 
lust evening by Rev. Anna H. Shaw. 





Pennsylvania. 

The Chester Times says: 

“It has been discovered that nearly 
all the property in the East ward, ex- 
cept that owned by estates and large 
corporations, is owned by women. It 
has been pointed out that there are 
not a half dozen voters in the ward 
who own real estate. A few days ago 
a citizen remarked that there was an 
excellent chance for the women of the 
Past ward to have woman suffrage, 
and to have representation in the var- 
ious offices in the ward. These wo- 
men, who own the property, it is 
claimed, receive no recognition as far 
as the making of the borough and 
school laws is coucerned. Some per- 
sons go so far as to say that it would 
not be a bad idea for some of the wo- 
men in the ward to come out for coun- 
cil and the school board next spring. 
How this would work, and how many 
votes the female candidates would get, 
is not known. There is some excellent 
material among the women folk in the 
ward.” 





New York. 

The New York State W. 8S. A. con- 
ducted a booth at the recent State Fair 
in Syracuse. By this means many per- 
sons were interes‘ed and later enrolled 
in the Pf. E Club of Syracuse. The 
women in the booth dis ributed leaflets 
bearing on the cover a picture of Miss 
Anthony, a copy of the last photograph 
she had taken. 

Inside the leaflet were these “Ten 
Reasons Why Women Should Vote:” 

Because the vote is an expression of 
opinion, and women have opinions. 

Because votes determine laws and 
lawmakers, and women are governed 
by laws and lawmakers, and suffer 
when the laws are unjust. 

Because the city water supply is 
settled by votes, and women want good 
water. 

Because the schoo!'s are regulated by 
votes, and mothers want good schools 

Because the conditions of child labor 
are determined by votes, and over tive 
million women are engaged in gainful 
occupations. 

Because wages are affected by votes, 
and where women vote they are better 
paid in all public positions. 

Because in New York State they 
own over five million dollars’ worth of 
property. 

Because women are not all idiots, 
insane persons, criminals and minors. 

Because now they are classed with 
these disfranchised citizens. 

Because they are entitled to every 
right of a free citizen, and need the 
ballot as much as men do. 

Tired of having no home of its own, 
the New York City Equal Suffrage 
League, of which Mrs. Belle De Rivera 
is president, is said to have decided to 


open headquarters this fall. Some- 
where in the West 70 streets it ex- 
pects to rent a house, where it will 


maintain a secretary or official repre- 
sentative and the executive otnces 
usual to such a clubhouse’ Part of the 
building it will probably sub-let. An 
assembly hall, large enough to accom- 
modate the association and its large 
connection outside the city at its con- 
ventions, will, it is said, form an im- 
portant feature. 
West Virginia. 


The West Virginia W. 8S. A. will 
hold its annual meeting on Oct. 25 at 
Wheeling. The business meeting will 
be held in the Board of Trade rooms, 
Mrs. Anne Southern, of Fairmont, pre- 
siding. In the evening a special meet- 
ing is to be held in the auditorium of 
the Carroll Club. The address in the 
afternoon will be by Mrs. Harriet Tay- 
lor Upton on “Miss Anthony in the 
Woman Suffrage Movement.” At the 
Carroll Club meeting Mrs. Florence 
Kelley will speak on “Women Who 
Stand and Children Who Toil.” The 
Wheeling Intelligencer says: 

“During the past year there has 
been an increased interest all over the 
State in the suffrage question, and it 
is anticipated that the coming conven- 
tion will be the largest in the history 


of the movement in this State Many 
prominent Wheeling ladies are inter- 


ested in the cause and are serving as 
officers of the State organization. The 
convention will be entertained by the 
members of the local suffrage organi- 


jzation, and they are making quite elah 


orate preparations.” 


The Chicago Unity has heen pub- 
lishing a series of personal reminiscen- 
ces of the great war nurse, Mother 
Bickerdyke. They are of so much in- 
terest that the London Inquirer is re 
printing them. 

Mrs. Nancy Butterworth, a sister of 
Mrs. Jane Finley Nicholson, whose 
death we chronicled last week, is still 
living in Ohio, aged 97, and as livelr 
as a cricket. She belives in equal suf- 
frage, and at 95 she cast her first vote 





at a school election, saying, “I think 
I have reached sufficient age to vote.” 
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We are pleased to report a new life member in the person of Miss Amanda 
Way of Whittier, Cal. At the Portland Convention, Alameda County pledged 
$50 to make Miss Way a life member, and that pledge has just been re- 


deemed. California is an example for all State Associations. 


Is there an- 


other, which, in the face of such awful obstacles, could or would have gone 


right on with its work? 





The New Hampshire Federation of Labor has adopted a resolution en- 


dorsing woman suffrage. Good! 


New Hampshire is one of the States in 


which the Federation of Women’s Clubs adopted the resolution declaring 
for the ballot for working women, as suggested by the Committee on In- 


dustrial Relations of the General Federation. 


tion is to be held in Concord, Oct. 31 


The State Suffrage Conven- 


and Nov. 1. Miss Shaw is to be the 


speaker, and the New Hampshire suffragists are rejoicing at the prospect 


of having their venerable friend, Mrs. Armenia 8. 


meeting. 


White, present in the 





By the time this letter appears in print, October Progress will have been 


mailed to subscribers. This number 


contains two interesting communica- 


tions from our National President, a report of the Copenhagen meeting and 
of a splendid “after meeting” in Christiana, Norway, written by Rachel 
Foster Avery, Secretary of the International W. S. A., a fine contribution 
from Mrs. Elmy on the English situation, an article written especially for 


us by Charles Edward Russell, famed 


as the author of Everybody’s articles 


on “Soldiers of the Common Good,” and, by no means of least importance, 
an article from Miss Blackwell, entitled “A Libel on Oregon,” which re- 


views the campaign and sets forth the 


causes of defeat. State Presidents 


and others wanting extra copies for distribution should order them at once. 











The National officers are to meet in Warren for a business conference 


from Oct. 11th to 14th or 15th. With 


the exception of Miss Gordon and the 


possible exception of Dr. Jeffreys, all the members of the Board will be 


present. 


Mrs. Rachel Foster Avery, who is doing the Corresponding Secre- 


tary’s work while Miss Gordon is taking her much-needed and we!}-carned 


vacation, will be at the meeting. 
is not certain. 


Dr. 
She and Mr. Myers are coming East soon in the interests 


Jeffreys may be here, though this 


of Mr. Myers’s work as Oregon Commissioner of the Jamestown Exposition. 
It goes without saying that we at Headquarters shall be glad to have the 


officers here. 





The North Family of Shakers at Mt. Lebanon, N. Y., are much interested 


in woman suffrage. 


Some weeks ago we Called attention to the fact that 


this Family had some pieces of antique china which they were willing to 


sell for the benefit 


of the National Association. 


We are now in receipt 


of a letter from Rev. Amanda Deyo, written in behalf of the North Family, 


saying that the antique china pitcher 


was sold for $12. She enclosed check 


for that amount, and directs that the History of Woman Suffrage be sent 


them, and that the remaining $4 be applied on direct memberships. 


Surely 


this is a splendid investment of the proceeds from the pitcher. 





Mrs. A. T. Anderson of Minneapolis acted as fraternal delegate from our 
National Association to the meeting of the Ladies of the G. A. R. in August. 


A report of her cordial reception has just been received. 


Mrs. Stockwell 


writes: “There was so much business to be attended to that Mrs. Anderson 
could not get an opportunity to speak until the last day, but then she 
took ten minutes and gave greetings and a suffrage talk, which was well re- 


ceived. 
endorsing all that Mrs. Anderson had 
she was a voter, and hoped that all 


The President is a Colorado woman, and replied enthusiastically, 


said. She was proud of the fact that 
women would vote soon.” 





From various quarters we are rece 


‘iving thanks for the local club pro- 


grams. One city club reports having used the October program immediately. 
All who have written on the subject at all say the suggestions will be very 
helpful, and already many calls for extra copies have been received. 





At Muskogee, I. 
next week. 


T., the women are to have an important part in the Fair 
Arrangements are being made for a woman speaker. 


Mrs. 


Laura Harsha will have charge of the distribution of literature, a large 
quantity of which has been sent from Headquarters. 





With this letter the editors of this Coiumn make their adieu to its read- 


ers. 


With the addition of the press department to the Headquarters work, 


and the monthly publication of Progress, which we are just beginning, we 
are obliged to discontinue the Headquarters Column in the Woman’s Jour- 


nal. 


We have always appreciated the generosity of the Journal in giving 


our Association this spact free of charge; we have always been grateful 


for the commendation of our readers; 


we have enjoyed the work of editing 


this Column and, did we not think that we would reach the same readers 


through Progress, we should, indeed, 
regret. 


give up this weekly letter with deep 


We hope, however to give the news in Progress, and we trust that 


the Journal readers will not allow the addition of a 25-cent subscription to 


the former to stand between us and them. 


dividuals are urged to send us items 
the Headquarters Column. 


HUMOROUS, 


“My brother bought a motor here 
last week,” said an angry man, “and 
he said if anything broke you would 
supply him with new parts.” 

“Certainly,” said the salesman, 
“What does he want?” 

“He wants two deltoid muscles, a 
couple of knee-caps, one elbow, and 
about a yard of cuticle,” said the man; 
“and he wants them at once.” 





‘ For the benefit of certain parish- 
loners who had a habit of leaving the 
church before the sermon, the Vicar 
of St. Peter’s Shaldon, Devon, recent- 
ly put up the following notice in the 
chureh: “All adults who are unbap- 
tised or possessed by devils should 
leave the church before the sermon 
otherwise they should remain till the 
conclusion of the Lord’s service.” 





“Well, Benny,” said his father, 
“what did you learn at school today?” 

“About a mouse, father.” 

“Spell mouse,” his father asked. 

After a while Benny answered: “Fa- 
ther, I don’t believe it was a mouse 
after all, it was a rat.”—Lippincott’s. 





An Irishman was charged with a 
petty offence. “Have you any one in 
court who will vouch for your good 
character?” queried the judge. “Yes, 
sorr; there is the chief constable yon- 
der,” answered Pat. The chief con- 
stable was amazed. “Why, your hon- 


State Presidents, clubs and in- 
for Progress, as they have done for 


or, I don’t even know the man,” pro- 
tested he. “Now, sorr,” broke in Pat, 
“I have lived in the borough for nearly 
20 years, and, if the chief constable 
doesn’t know me yet, isn’t that a 
character for yez?” 





A youpg woman whose collegiate 
education had not cured her fear of 
thunder and lightning was making 
an address to a large religious gather- 
ing of women. A terrific thunder 
shower arose. With the others she 
trembled in silence for a few mo- 
ments. Then, when a blinding flash 
was swiftly followed by a frightful 
clap of thunder, she began to pray: 
“O Lord, take us under Thy protect- 
ing wings, for Thou knowest that 
feathers are  non-conductors!""—The 
Electrical Age. 





_THE COST OF WAR. 





Ih. H. W. Thomas, president of the 
Chicago Peace Society, has been urging 
the churches of Illinois to make next 
Sunday a “World Peace Day.” One 
of the immediate objects is to have 
The Hague Court enlarged to a world 
congress and supreme court of the na- 
tions. “On the present basis of prep- 
arations for possible war,” says Dr. 
Thomas,” the cost to our country is 
| $200,000,000 a year; to England $300, 
, 000,000, and to the other nations of 
Europe $1,500,000,000. To say nothing 
of the horrors of war, the cost almost 





| passes belief.” 


